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THE DEATH OF THE WICKED. 
To die without a hope in Christ, is a dreadful thing. Look at this 


deathebed scene, of one who has spent a long life in pursuit of the world’s 
pleasures, and neglected securing a home in heaven after he should bid 
adieu to earth. All hope has left him—even his last earthly friend for- 
sakes his dying bed, and he is left to die alone. Spurning the mediation 
of the Saviour, he goes into eternity with his sins unrepented of, and his 
errors unforgiven. 

Such is the close of an ill-spent life. If you would die happy, love not 
the world, nor the things of the world, better than your heavenly Father ; 
neither be so anxious to accumulate this world’s guods, as to forget your 
accountability to God. ‘* The hope of the righteous shall be gladness, % 
but the expectation of the wicked shall perish.” Saran. 


Moral ales. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE ERRAND GIRL. 


It was a bright morning in early spring. Winter had passed, and the 
released streams were singing a wild song of joy, as they dashed on their 
way, glorying in their freedom from the cold fetters with which they had 
so recently been bound. Winter’s storms were o’er, and spring’s genial 
winds played among the young vegetation, which had burst forth from its 
dark bed, as if to hail their sweetness. The various birds had returned 
to their native trees, and a wild gush of melody was heard from bush 
and grove. Men, beasts and birds, seemed to rejoice in the renewal of 
nature’s beauties. 

By the side of a little rivulet, whose gentle current wound through 
green fields, and whose sweet murmurs disturbed not her thoughts, sat a 
child of about ten years of age. Her dress bespoke poverty, for it was 
patched in many places, but it was perfectly neat and clean. Her cape- 
bonnet was’thrown back, and exposed to view a face which was perfectly 
bewitching in its beauty. Long curls of fair hair “‘ by nature twined,” 
fell on either side of her rosy cheeks, and as she sat buried in deep 
thought, her dimpled hands crossed on her lap, seldom was seen a finer 
subject fur an artist. She looked as innocent and as happy as if she had 
never known any sorrow, and yet that little one had witnessed the sick- 
ness and death of those near and dear to her. Care’s dark clouds had 
rolled over, yet they had not destroyed the freshness of sweet childhood’s 
awa. Suddenly the look of thoughtfulness which her features had 
orn was changed to gladness, and she exclaimed ‘I will do that;” and 
he sprang forward, now stopping to pluck some bright flowers, and 
rgain bounding on, she .was soon at the door of a rude cottage, a short 
listance from where she had been sitting. The door was opened by a 
male whose countenance still bore marks of beauty. It was expressive 
bf gentleness mixed with sadness, and might perhaps by the careless ob- 
erver have been considered wanting in animation, for there is a repose, 
i stillness in the aspect of those who have felt and suffered deeply, which 
bien deceives the common eye. 

Mrs. Brown had suffered, and deeply too, but true piety had in a meas- 
re enabled her to feel resigned to her lot. She was the daughter of a 
espectable farmer, who was, as the saying is, ‘‘ well to do in the world.” 
ler father was proud of his child, and had given her an education supe- 
lor to those around her, ‘The prospects with which she began life were 
most unclouded, and until she had arrived at her fourteenth year, for- 
une had smiled upon her. Then came her first sorrow. Her excellent 




















bother died, and svon after, her father commenced the use of intoxicat- 








ing drinks, his property was soon wasted, 
and he sunk into a drunkard’s grave. Ma- 
ry Darling was now left dependent upon 
her own exertions for support. She man- 
aged to live by keeping school, and by 
needle-work, Thus passed her life until 
she was twenty, when she married an in- 
dustrious mechanic, named William 
Brown. Her prospects in life were now 
brighter than they had been for a long 
time, and the wedded pair looked forward 
to a Jong life of happiness and prosperity. 
But their hopes were disappointed, for ill 
health came upon William, and he was 
obliged at length to give up work, as his 
physician told him it-was necessary. But 
consumption had marked him for her own, 
and Mrs. Brown was soon left a widow, 
with three children dependent upon her 
for support. This was a severe blow to 
her, but she tried to be resigned to her 
lot. Friends were kind, and assisted 
her in getting work. But sorrow came 
again, and one and another of the fam- 
ily followed their father to the silent 
grave. 

Little Mary, who was the eldest, was 
lefi to comfort her widowed mother, and 
she was truly a lovely child. Every ef- 
fort in her power was made to lighten the 
cares of her mother, and Mrs, Brown felt 
that her child was really of great service 
to her. It was suggested to the little girl, 
by akind friend, that she might earn a 
few cents a day by running of errands for 
the ladies of her acquaintance, and this 
lady herself promised to speak to them up- 
on the subject. This she did, and the 
heart of litthe Mary was filled with joy at 
learning that those ladies would be glad to 
employ her, as. the good child had long 
been anxious to earn some money for her 
hard-working mother. Mary commenced 
this business immediately, and was ena- 
bled some days, to earn twenty-five cents, 
and sometimes more, by going of errands 
and carrying light bundles which did not 
injure her in the least. 

Perhaps some of my young readers will 
be sorry that Mary could not attend school, 
if she was going of errands allday. ‘True, 
she could nots but her mother instructed 
her evenings, and she also went to the 
Sabbath School, and these were privileges 
which she valued highly, as she fully real- 
ized that by these means she could leffn 
to be wise and good. One day at the 
Sabbath School she had seen a little 
friend of hers with a paper called the 
Youth’s Companion, and the little girl had 
told her that it wasa paper for children, 
and that it was very interesting. She also 
said that her father gave her the dollar to 
pay for it every year; ‘‘ and,” said she, 
‘* father reads it himself, and says that he 
has ohtained a deal of information from it, 
on various subjects.” Mary was promised 
the loan of some of the numbers if she 
would be careful of them. This of course 
she readily agreed to; and she was so 
much delighted with the paper, that she 
was very anxious to subscribe for it her- 
self. She read it aloud to her mother, and 
Mfs. Brown felt that the paper would be 
of great value to her child, but she was so 
poor that the earnings of herself and child, 
with the utmost economy would barely 
support them. 

Weeks passed on, and our young friend 
Mary had earned by her errands enough 
to procure for herself a neat calico dress, 
and a bonnet to wear to Sabbath School 
and to church. This was of course a 
pleasure to her, but she was not proud of 
her new clothes, for her mother had told 
her that it was very wicked to be proud of 
any thing which she possessed; and if 
Mary was ever tempted to feel this, she 
would remember her mother’s counsels, 
and she would drive away the wicked 
feeling. 














The little girl who had loaned the Youth's Companion 
to Mary had gone to a neighboring village to reside, and 
of course our friend, the errand girl, was deprived of the 
pleasure of reading it. This was a source of regret to! 
Mary, and she had endeavored to plan some way of pro- 
curing it for herself; and this was what she was think- 
ing about so intently as she sat by the brook, and there 
for the first time a plan had come into her mind which had 
caused her to exclaim, ‘I can do it.” 

Now little Mary had, when about eight years of age, 
been presented by a boy of her acquaintance with a 
mocking bird, which had fallen from its nest and broken 
its leg. Mary’s father had bound up the leg, and the 
bird althuugh slightly lame, had so far recovered as to ap- 
pear perfectly happy and contented in the pretty cage 
which Mr. Brown had made for him. Mary would have 
given him his freedom, but as he was so lame, he was un- 
fitted for getting his own, living, and therefore Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown had consented for their little girl to keep him. 

Mary was very much attached to Charley, who was a 
most beautiful singer ; and he became still more dear to 
her after the death of her father and sisters, as she had no > 
one but him to play with now. At first Mary had felt® 
that she could not consent to part with Chatley, but after 
thinking the matter over, she had come to the conclusion 
that it would be much better for her to sell her bird; and 
by this means get the Youth’s Companion. Her mother, 
to whom she mentioned her plan, approved of it, arid ad- : 
vised her daughter to do as she thought best about selling 
her little playmate, telling her at the same time that 
Charley had already cost them quite a sum of money for’ 
seeds, and if she sold him, that would of course be saved. 

Mary had quite a struggle with herself before she 
could make up her mind to sell Charley ; but one bright: 
morning she started on her usual business with Charley's 
cage in her hand. She had called at every house but one, 
and done the errands. required of her, and all the ladies 
had declined purchasing her bird. Mary was at first glad» 
of this, notwithstanding her desire to have the Compam. 
ion ; but she soon felt that the ‘paper would be far more 
valuable to her than the bird could possibly be, so on she 
went with a renewed resolution to do as she had at first 
determined. 

When she arrived at Mrs. Grafton’s, which. was the 
name of the lady where she was to call last, she was re- 
quested to wait for afew moments, as Mrs. G. was en- 
gaged, but her services would soon be required. While 
she was waiting, Charley sang in his loudest and clearest 
tones, and he had never appeared to love bis young mis- 
tress more, or to be more engaging. He would put his 
bill to her lips, and then fly away and sing, and Mary felt 
that she had never loved him better. 

In a few moments Mrs. Grafton and an aged gentleman 
entered the room. They were delighted with Charley‘s 
singing, and the gentleman asked Mary if she would sell 
him? 

With a faltering voice, she replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

“« Well,” said Mr. Grant, (for that was his name) “I 
will give you five dollars for him, but perhaps you can 
get more, for he is a beautiful singer.” 

Mary thought this a large sum, and the consideration 
that she should be able to give her mother four dollars 
and have the Youth’s Companion besides, determined her 
to accept the gentleman’s offer. - 

‘* But Mary,” said Mrs. Grafton, “ what induces you to 
part with the bird, if you love him so well?” At first 
Mary feared to tell her reasons, as she was somewhat dif- 
fident; but in a moment she thought that there could be 
no harm in mentioning her plan, and she told the whole 
story. 

i she went on, the eyes of her listeners were filled 
with tears, and Mr. Grant advancing towards her, put his 
hand upon her. head, called her a good child, and said” 
that she should have the Youth’s Companion and Charley * 
too, for he would engage it, and pay for it also for her. 
Little Mary was overjoyed, and thanked the good man for 
his kindness again and again. _ She hastened home to her 
mother, and told her the delightful news. 

Mrs. Brown was very much gratified, for she was anx- 
ious that her child should not be deprived of her bird if it 
could be avoided; but if Mary could have’ bit one, she 
felt that the paper would be far the most valuable. 

The kindness of good Mr. Grant did not cease here, for 
becoming more interested’ in Mary, after a longer ac- 
quaintance, he sent her to school for several years, and in 
many other ways assisted her mother, by supplying her 
wants. EstELe, 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Narrative. 








THE COMPLAINER ANSWERED. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


“Father, can I go a strawberring to-day ?’’ said Henry 
Felton, one bright June morning. 

“ No my son, the corn is suffering for lack of weeding. 
You must take your hoe, and assist me in the cornfield 
to-day. 

Henry was a little disappointed, but he put on as cheer- 
fal a face as he could, and went for his hoe. They went 
to the field, which bordered on a large brook. The soil 
was sandy, so that Henry found it quite easy work to hoe 
corn. He was desirous of attempting to keep up with his 
father; but his father told him he must skip every other 
hill, and come back on the same row. In that way, he 
was enabled to keep up with his father, without incurring 
much fatigue, at least for a time. 

The sun began to grow hotter, and the rows (it seemed 
to Henry) to grow longer, and Henry began to compare 
howing corn with picking strawberries, and the more he 
ahought, the more earnestly he desired to cease from the 
one, and to begin upon the other. His father saw that he 
was getting tired, and told him to go into the little grove 
that was between the cornfield and the stream, and take 
some rest. James was a little reluctant to leave his father 
to work alone: It so happened that a neighbor came to 
ask Mr. Felton to assist him in his field for awhile; so 
James concluded he would rest while his father was. gone. 
He went into the grove, and having quenched his thirst at 








a delicious spring, he lay down on asmooth rock that pro- 
jected over the waters which ran murmuring along in 
their stony channel. Henry was now in a complaining 
mood. He didn’t see why he should have to work any 
more than the other boys did. He didn’t see why he 
coulda’t go a strawberrying as well as other boys: ‘oh 
dear,” said he, ‘I almost wish I was a little boy again.” 
(He was only twelve years old, and not at all large for his 
age.) I didn’t use to have any thing to do then.” 

“| didn’t use to have any thing to do once,” said the 
brook, which didn’t stop while it spoke, but kept on smil- 
ingly 10 its course. 

* You don’t have any thing to do now,” said Henry, 
pot at 4ll surprised that the brook should enter into con- 
yersation with him. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the brook, “1 have a great 
deal to do. 1 have to do more work than all the men and 
women in the township.” 

‘** What do you have to do, but just to run along down 
hill?” 

“I didn’t use to have any thing else to do, and I used 
to have fine times then. 1 used to have a great deal of 
company. In short I was as free and happy as you used 
to be when you had nothing to do but to go to school, and 
sport with your companions.” 

*« What company did you'use to have?” 

“ A great many trout used to visit me, and a great ma- 
ny other beautiful fish; but now that I have no leisure to 
entertain them, they very seldom come to see me.” 

“ What do you have to do, pray ?” 

“In the first place | have to stop and stand still for 
some time at the dam they have thrown across just below, 
and that is by no means pleasant to one who has always 
been accustomed to go forwards. Then, when I am set 
at liberty, I am obliged to hurry along in an artificial 
channel, one that is by no means picturesque, and that I 
should never have made for myself. I have to hurry 
along to turn the wheel of a grist mill. The wheel turns 
bard, and puts me all in a foam before I get it round.” 

“ Weil, when you have turned that, you don’t have to 
go back, and turn it over again. When I have hoed a 
row, | have to turn right back and hoe another.” 

“True, I don’t have to turn back, and run up hill, 
though I am expecting the day will come when they will 
make me do it. But still I have enough to do, for ] have 
no sooner got a little over the agitation caused by turning 
the mill, than 1 have to turn the machinery of a cotton 
factory, and thus do the work of a thousand hands. When 
I have gone on a Jittle way further, | have to keep in mo- 
tion the works of a machine shop, and then just below I 
have to saw pretty much all the wood that is burned in the 
village. So you see, my young friend, that I have to do a 
great dex] more than you do.” 

**1 don’t get any thing for my work.” 

** You get more than | do, for you are fed and clothed 
by your father, for whom you labor. 1 have never been 
fed by those for whom I labor. I have heard that they 
talk of feeding me from the Great Pond, but they haven’t 
done it yet, and if they do, it will be only for the purpose 
of getting more work out of me.” 

* You were made to work.” 

‘*How does that appear? How does it appear that 
brooks were made to work, any more than that boys were 
made to work 1?” ' 

“ People could not get along without brooks." 

“ They could get along, very well, without boys, But 
the truth is, my friend, we were both made to work. Ev- 
ery thing that has life and motion was made to work. ‘The 
Great Maker of us all is never idle, and his creatures 
should never desire to be. ‘There was a time when it was 
proper that your activity should be employed in play ; but 
that day is past, just as my sporting day is past. I don’t 
¢omplain that | am now made useful. I think I am the 
better fulfilling the end for which Iwas made. I am sure 
I have no desire to be idle. There was once a* foulish 





little brook that wished it hadn’t any thing to do, not | 
wishing even to run along in its course. At length, a| 
landslide from the mountain dammed it up. Then it had 
its wished-for idleness; but its waters became stagnant; | 
instead of trout and red-fins, it was filled with frogs and | 
other filthy creatures, so that instead of being a blessing 
it became a nuisance to the neighborhood. Lazy, idle 
boys, are also in danger of becoming nuisances.” 

“ Henry,”’ said a voice that caused the brook to cease 
from speaking, and Henry to rise from the rock and rub 
his eyes, “it is time to goto dinner. You have rested a 
long time.” 

“1 must have fallen asleep, for when you called me I 
thought the brook was talking to me,” said Henry. 

“‘] hope it was giving you good advice, and that you 
will follow it.” ; 

Henry, as he did not like to tell all that the brook had 
said, made no reply, but resolved that he would never 
again complain when he was required to labor. 

[M. ¥. Observer. 








Benevolence. 











ORIGINAL, 


SUFFERINGS OF THE YOUTH OF IRELAND. 
To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 


In my letter found in the “ Companion” of January 6, 
you notice the account of a “ Burial at Sea.” 1 then 
desired to say more respecting the people of Ireland. You 
have heard and read of the famine and sickness and death 








among that people. Now I wish to tell you that I saw 
many from the very places of suffering, and they all con- 
firmed the statements previously made. A gentleman told 
me he saw twenty coffins, all filled with the dead, car- 
ried at one time to the grave. Oue young lady said, that the 
place from which she came was almost entirely deserted. 
Hardly one was seen in the street. ‘The impression pre- 
vails that nearly one million of the people in Ireland have 
died within the past two years. You will see that their 
sufferings must be great. Many of them are anxious to 
come to this country, but they cannot come because they 
have na means. One poor man secreted himself on board 
our ship, and even made the second attempt to elude the 
notice of the inspectors, hoping to get away from Liver- 
pool, so far, before he was discovered, as to prevent a re- 
turn. Alas, he was disappointed. He was found the sec- 
ond time, and was sent back in a: boat. He wept when 
he told me that he had a wife and twochildren in Ireland, 
who were entirely destitute of food when he left them. 
He could not obtain employment, and he attempted to get 
out to this country to earn something to send back to his 
family. How different the condition of those poor ‘chil- 
dren from your condition! Wow gladly would you send 
them something to eat, if you could ! 

I have more to tell you about their condition. Many 
of them are ignorant. Of the two hundred and seventeen 
on board our ship, not more than one hundred could read 
and write. Some of them had never seen a Bible. They 
did not know what book it is. When the storm came, 
and the winds blew severely, and the ship was in danger, 
they would cry out, in great agony, and call upon the 
** Virgin Mary” to help them, and to intercede for them. 
They knew no better; they were ignorant of what the Bi- 
ble teaches, that Jesus Christ is the only name given 
among men, whereby we can be saved ;: and that he alone 
is the great intercessor, the great advocate with the Fa- 
ther. One of them had received a little article from the 
priest in Ireland. He told her it would allay the storm 
and calm the waves, if she would throw it into the sea, in 
the time of storm. So when the storm came, she desired 
one gf the steerage passengers to throw it into the sea for 
her.” Poor girl! how little’did she consider, that God 
alone controls the rising billows of the deep! 

Such is the ignorance of many of those poor suffering 
people of Ireland. To show this, I might state many 
more facts which came under my own observation; but I 
will omit them for this time, and will only add, that I nope 
you read the Youth’s Companion, with a desire that it 
may do you good, aud that God will bless it, with other 
means of instruction to your salvation. ‘That this may be 
the case with you, is the prayer of 


A Father and Friend of Youth. 
History. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS.—NO. V. 


THE EMBARKATION AT DELFT-HAVEN. 

Mr. I. The first act of the Pilgrims after the patent 
was sent over to them was to hold a solemn meeting and 
a day of humiliation, to seek the Lord for direction. 

Henry. They kept such a day when they first resolved 
to leave Holland. 
- Mr. 1. Yes, and no doubt the faithful among them im- 
plored the blessing of God daily upon their great enter- 
prise. It should be a great cause of thankfulness on our 
part, that our nation was cradled in prayer. On the occa- 
sion just mentioned, their Pastor, Mr. Robinson, took this 


























é How much nore if we come to Keilah, 
against the host «f the Philistines, Then David asked 
counsel of the Lord again.” 1 Sam. xxiii. 3,4. The ob- 











ject of the discourse was to encourage them against their 


text; “And David's men said to him, See, we be afraid |° 
j here in Judah 


fears,and to strengthen them in their resolutions. They next 
considered how many should go, and who should go first. 

Hinry. Why did they not all go? 

Mr. I. They had not the means of transporting the 
whole company. As the greater number were to stay, 
they said that their Pastor must stay with them. 

Henry. Were those who weut to go without a minister? 
Mr. I. Mr. Brewster, the ruling elder, who had assisted 
Mr. Robinson in the instruction of the congregation, was 
to go with those who went first. 

Henry. How did they determine who should go, and 
who should stay? Did they cast lots? 

Mr. I. It was agreed that such. were to go as should 
freely offer theinselves. 

Henry. The church was then divided into two parts. 
Mr. I. It was agreed that those who went should con- 
stitute a separate church, so that the first congregational 
church in America, existed at Plymouth as svon as: the 
Pilgrims landed there. — 

Those who were to go, sold their estates so far as they 
had any, and put the money into the common stock. 
Henry. Did they have all things common, as some of 
the early Christians had? 

Mr. I. No, except from necessity for a time. In order 
to get the means of transplanting themselves over the wa- 
ter, and of supporting themselves after they arrived there, 
till they could produce the means of subsistence from the 
soil, they were obliged to form a partnership with some 
merchants in England. The Pilgrims were to put what 
money they had into common stock, and each person who 
went, who was over sixteen years old, was to be rated at 
ten pounds, that is, he was to be counted as having ten 
pounds invested in the partnership. The merchants in 
England furnished what further money might be necessa- 
ry. - The business of the colony was to be conducted as a 
joint stock concern, all things were to be held in common 
for seven years. Then a division of all the property that 
had been gained, was to be made, each one to share in 
proportion to the amount he had contributed to the origi- 
nal stock. 

Henry. How were they to live during this seven years ? 

Mr. I. All were to be fed and clothed out of the com- 
mon stock and goods of the colony. 

Henry. Was that the best way to manage things? 

Mr. 1. It was the best the poor Pilgrims could do. 
They had to submit to those hard conditions in order to 
get the means of removal. 

Henry. Did the merchants enter into this arrangment 
with the expectation of making money by it? 

. Mr. I. ‘That was no doubt the motive with the majority 
of them; some of them had for their aim “to do good 
and plant religion.” 

Henry. How long before the Pilgrims set out upon 
their voyage? 

Mr. I. ‘They set sail from Tolland on the 22d of July, 
1620. They were first to goto England, where another 
vessel was hired and got in readiness. Afier having spent 
a day in public religious services, they went to Delft-Ha- 
ven, a port about fourteen miies south of Leyden. I will 
give you an account of the embarkation in the words of 
Mr. Bradford, one of their number: ‘‘ When they came 
to the place, they found the ship, and all things ready ; 
and such of their friends as could not come with them, 
followed after them ; and sundry also came from Amster- 
stam, to see them shipped and to take their leave of them. 
That night was spent with little sleep by the most, but 
with friendly entertainment and christian discourse, and 
other real expressions of true christian love. The next 
day, the wind being fair, they went on board, and their 
friends with them; when truly doleful was the sight of 
that sad and mournful parting; to see what sighs, and 
sobs and prayers did sound amongst them ; what tears did 
gush from every eye, and pithy speeches pierced each oth- 
er’s heart, that sundry of the Dutch strangers that stood 
on the quay as spectators, could not refrain from tears. 
Yet comfortable and sweet it was to see such lively and 
true expressions of dear and unfeigned love. Butthe tide 
which stays for no man, calling them away, that were 
thus loth to depart, their reverend pastor, falling down on 
his knees, and they all with him, with watery cheeks com- 
mended them, with most fervent prayers, to the Lord and 
his blessing ; and then, with mutual embraces and many 
tears, they took their leaves of one another, which proved 
to be their last leave to many of them.” 

This account, as I said, was*written by Mr. Bradford. 
You will not be displeased with an account given by ano- 
‘ther of that devoted band, Mr. Edward Winslow. ‘“* And 
when the ship was ready to carry us away, the brethren 
that stayed having again solemnly sought the Lord with 
us and for us, and we further engaging ourselves mutual- 
ly as before, they, I say, that stayed at Leyden feasted us 
that were to go, at our Pastor’s house, being large ; where 
we refreshed ourselves, after tears, with singing of psalms, 
making joyful melody in our hearts, as well as with the . 
voice, there being many of our congregation very expert 
in music ; and indeed it was the sweetest melody that ev- 
er mine ears heard. After this they accompanied us to 
Delph’s Haven, where we were toembark, and there feast- 
ed us again; and after prayer performed by our pastor, 
where a flood of tears was poured out, they accompanied 
us to the ship, but were not able to speak one to another 
for the abundance of sorrow to part.” I have thus given 
yon the account of this celebrated embarkation, by two 
eye-witnesses, in order that you may form a more perfect 
idea of it. Itis the subject of one of the great national 
paintings which adorn the capital at Washington, If you 


should ever see that painting, you will now be able to 
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judge how far the painter has succeeded in delineating 
that interesting scene. 

Henry. Where did: they sail to when they left Delft- 
Haven? 

Mr. 1. To Southampton in England, where another 
ship which they had hired, was waiting for them. 

Henry. Which of the two ships was the May Flower? 

Mr. 1. The one which was waiting for them at South- 
ampton. The one on board which they embarked in 
Holland was the Speedwell. ha 








Religion. 








THE FATE OF INFIDELITY. 


A work has recently been published in New York, 
showing the dealings of Providence with modern infidels, 
Not having seen the volume, we have copied the following 
interesting editorial notice from the Calendar : 


The author was formerly intimately associated with the 
Infidels of New York city; he attended their meetings, 
and was an eye-witness to many of the facts which he re- 
lates. Some of these facts are very striking, and as illus- 
trative of the ways of the Almighty towards those who 
deny his existence and dishonor his name, cannot be read ' 
without profit mingled with awe, 

In a part of his book, for instance, the author gives an 
account of the Orange County Iufidel Society. Of that 
Society, he informs us, thirty-siz were visited by awful 
and sudden death; two starved to death; seven were 
drowned ;. eight were shot; five committed suicide; seven 
died upon, the gallows; one was frozen to death; three 
were killed by accident. For the accuracy of these sta- 
tistics afvabundance of proof is furnished in the volume. 

It is remarkable that, as an end was put to the life of 
many of the members of the different Infidel Societies, so 
were the Societies themselves forced to disband by the oc- 
currence of awful and unexplained interposition. Speak- 
ing on this point the author relates the following incident - 

“The society had been in a flourishing condition for 
some time, and its test of merit now consisted in transcen- 
dant blasphemy, and he who could excel in this fearful 
qualification, was entitled to the presidential chair. Ona 
certain occasion, one of the members, a hoary-headed old 
sinner, had exceeded the rest, and was conducted to his 
dear earned seat of distinction; and as his companions in 
guilt were on the point of placing on his head the coronal 
of impiety, he fell lifeless on the floor! The Society, as- 
tounded at the event, disbanded, and the author of this 
anecdote, himself a member, and an eye-witness, renounc- 
ed infidelity and embraced Christianity.” 

In his account of the proceedings of the Infidels of 
Tammany and Concert Halls, New York city, the writer 
discloses some thrilling facts. A prominent member of 
Concert Hall came to his death in the following manner : 

“ The old man was one day travelling in New Jersey 
when a violent storm arose ; he sought no shelter from its 
fury, but continued his course, contending with the ele- 
ments for the exercise of his powers of locomotion. As 
the feeble traveller was attempting to pass a church, the 
angry wind, as if conscious of the detestation in which the 
hoary headed Infidel held the sacred edifice, tore from it a 
fragment and hurled it against him with sufficient force to 
deprive him of life in a moment! And thus a bold blas- 
phemer perished—slain, as it were, at the very foot of the 
altar; but the warning was not heeded by those who were 
left.” 

Among the remaining members of the same Society, 
was another man remarkable for his deformity, the mus- 
cles of one of his legs being contracted. His end was as 
follows :— 

‘** He was a man of more than ordinary intelligence, and 
frequently participated in the public debates, which were 
of frequent occurrence at the Hall. This man, in one of 
his harangues, had the presumption to defy the Almighty’s 
power, and dared Him in the most blasphemous manner 
to seal Ais lips! Suddenly, hereafier, he became confus- 
ed—his tongue faltered—his language became incohe- 
rent, and his hearers becoming disgusted, manifested their 
displeasure, and finishing his address with great difficulty, 
he sat down amid a shower of hisses. - A short time sub- 
sequent to this event, he died a raving maniac! aud his 
wife, who was a talented skeptic, renounced Infidelity, 
and united with the church.” 

The subjoined facts with regard to another distinguish- 
ed Infidel of the same city, were well known at the time 
of their ovcurrence. We quote them in the language of 
the author of the book under notice : 

“°C. C. Cohen was one of the ablest writers in the Free 
Enquirer, published not long ago in this city. He came 
to his end under the following circumstances: In an arti- 
cle which he signed with his name, Mr. Cohen made this 
emphatic remark : ‘* For my own part, I should say, I can 
attach no idea to the word of God, and cannot consequent- 
ly believe in Him!” 

“ This was printed on Saturday, Feb. 16, 1834, and on 
the very day that such an avowal was made, under the de- 
liberate sanction of his name, he was blown to pieces in 
his laboratory, while making fulminating powder! His 
head, by an understanding among the Free Enquirers, 
was given to the society for phrenological studies; and 
his arm, which was blown off, was never found. ‘Thus, 
his body has gone one way, his head another, and his limb 
another—scattered, we may say, to the winds. Now, 
philosophers may smile, free-thinkers may laugh, and 
Atheists may ridicule the idea of divine interposition, or 








divine vengeance—all have a right to make their com- 
ments, but say what they may, it was a singular coinci- 
dence of profession and catastrophe.” ' 

** Without wishing to be understood as sanctioning ev- 
erything in this book, we cannet but feel that the effect of 
perusing such facts as the above will be salutary. ‘The 
reader cannot but see that the way of transgressors is hard, 
even in this world. And especially as he contrasts with 
their history the happy lives and quiet deaths of Christians, 
he cannot but exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘ Blessed is the 
man that hath not walked in the counsel of the ungodly, 
nor stood in the way of sinners, and hath not sat in the 
seat of the scornful. He shall be like a tree planted by 
the water-side, that will bring forth his fruit in due sea- 
son. As for the ungodly, it is notso with them ; but they 
are like the chaff, which the wind scattereth away from 
the face of the earth.’ ” [Christian Witness. 


Charlie lived in the country, and sometimes obtained 
what he highly prized, namely, a short ride with the 
butcher, baker or butter man, who supplied with their 
different articles, the neighborhood. Sometimes, when 
pleading for this favor, he met witha refusal, and on such 
occasions, he was very apt to conclude that the man to 
whom he had applied, was deficient in kindness and good- 
ness; for the youthful reasoner considered these two 
qualities as essentially the same. 

His mother explained to him, that a man who objected 
to give a boy a ride in his wagon, might be a very kiad 
good man. She nientioned some circumstances in which 
it would be very inconvenient to grant such a request ; 
and in conclusion, said that it would show the opposite of 
kindness in Charlie, if he should trouble the butcher, 
baker or butter man, by teazing them for a ride. 

[Young Reaper. 








Sabbath School. 
‘SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 


‘* She hath done what she could ;” said the Saviour, of 
one whose devotion to him led her to the tomb of her cru- 
cified Lord, to watch for his resurrection. Young Chris- 
tian, can that be said of you? “She hath done what she 
could?” Oh, how full of encouragement is the simple 
story of Mary’s love, especially to the female disciple of 
the Saviour. 

There lived in a poor hut a girl of sixteen. The only 
means of instruction ever enjoyed by her did not exceed 
six months; but her mind was awakened by an ardent 
desire for knowledge. After she had learned by heart 
the few books within her reach, she took the Bible, and 
though she had seldom heard the gospel preached, yet 
the Spirit of God inspired her with wonder, as she read 
the story of a Saviour’s love. Her wonder changed to 
penitence ; she was humbled; she sought pardon; and 
with a sense of forgiveness came the inquiry, what she, a 
poor ignorant child, could do for her Saviour? She 
thought of her brothers; she read to them over and over 
again the lessons she had learned from the Bible. She 
had heard of Sabbath Schools, and with a determination 
to establish one among the few neighbors in her vicinity, 
she persuaded her father to lend his kitchen for a school 
room. When the Sabbath came, twenty poor ignorant 
children filled her room. Soon her school increased ; 
old men and middle aged came, and the youthful teacher 
was happy; yet, with a trembling heart, she persevered. 

Years passed, and in place of scores, hundreds gather- 
ed in that school each returnigg Sabbath, and it is now in 
the midst of a flourishing village. A neat church stands 
by the side of the old kitchen, and the songs of Zion 
echo from its walls; and the voice of the gospel minister 
is heard from its pulpit on the Lord’s day. . That teacher 
sleeps! She has gone to receive the blessed commenda- 
tion——‘* She hath done what she could.” 

Yes, she has ceased from her labors; but mark the-se- 
quel. A brother, who listened to the first lessons of ho- 
liness that trembled on her lips, is preparing for the 
Christian ministry; others are devoted, useful Christians ; 
and one of the scholars is already on missionary ground. 
Verily, ‘She hath d»ne what she could.” 

To every young Christian, we would say, ‘ Go and do 
likewise.” But, do you ask what can you do? Look 
around you. Are your brothers and sisters better for 
your example? Are your companions looking to you for 
a pattern of holiness; or, are you a stumbling block over 
which they will plunge into the abodes of the lost’? Say, 
is your heart steeped in the love of Christ? Is it burn- 
ing with a missionary spirit? You can be a missionary 
even where you are: in your own town, in your own 
neighborhood ; for there are those all around you who 
seldom hear the sound of the gospel. Seek them out; 
bring them to Christ. Thus you may bear fruit to the 
glory of God : and of you, too, it may be said, “* She hath 
done what she could.” [The Teacher’s Visitor. 

















Nursery. 








CHARLIE’S IDEA OF GOODNESS. 

‘** Mother,” said Charlie Harrington, a curly headed 
boy of four years old, ‘‘ Mother, are men ggod, who don’t 
let little boys ride in their wagons ?’ 

The litle boy propounded this question with a very 
grave face, and his elder brothers were much amused, 
both at the question itself, aud at the serious manner in 
which it was asked. His mother smiled as she said, ‘ I 
rather think the goodness of aman would not always de- 
pend upon his willingness to allow little boys to ride in 
his wagon.” 

““Sume men don’t have any wagons, Charlie,” said 
Larcom, with an assumed air of gravity, while a smile 
was lurking in the corner of his mouth. “ Do you think 
a man can be good, who don’t own a wagon ?” 

“To be sure I do,” said Charlie. ‘* There is Uncle 
Isaac, and Mr. Morgan, and ever so many more, that 
havn’t got a bit of a wagon, and J like them right well.” 

* And so itis your hiking a man, which makes him 
good, Charlie, hey ?” said Edward, laughing. 

* You need not laugh, Edward,” said Charlie, “ moth- 
er says every body ought to be kind, and so | know it is 
good to be kind. Aud I don’t think meu are kind who 


won't let boys ride in their wagons, and I don’t like them 
either,” 














Morality. 


VALUE OF A TRADE. 


Not many years ago a Polish lady of Plebeian birth, but 
of exceeding beauty and accomplishments, won the affec- 
tion of a nobleman, who having her consent, solicited her 
from her father in marriage, and was refused.. We may 
easily imagine the astonishment of the nobleman. 

‘“*Am I not,” said he, ‘‘ of sufficient rank to aspire to 
your daughter’s hand 1?” 

** You are of the best blood of Poland.” 

“And my fortune and reputation—are they not— 

‘* Your estate is magnificent, and your character is ir- 
reproachable.” 

“*Then having your daughter’s consent, how should I 
expect a refusal.” 5 

‘“'This, sir,” the father replied, “is my only child, and 
her happiness the chief concern of my life. All the pos- 
sessions of property are precarious; what fortune gives at 
her caprices, she takes away. I see no security for the 
independence and comfortable living of a wife but one— 
in a word, I am resolved that noone shall be the husband 
of 4 daughter, who is not at the same time master of a 
trade.” 

“The nobleman bowed end retired silently. A year 
or two after the father was standing in the door, and saw 
approaching his house, wagons laden with baskets, and at 
the head of the cav Icade a person in the dress of a bas- 
ket maker—and who do you suppose it was? ‘The for- 








mer suiter of his daughter—the nobleman turned basket ° 


maker. He was now master of a trade, and brought the 
wares made with his own hands for inspection, and a cer- 
tificate from his employer in testimony of his skill. The 
condition being fulfilled, no further obstacle was opposed 
to the marriage. But the story is not yet done; the rev- 
olution came—fortunes were plundered, and lords were 


scattered as chaff before the winds of heaven. Kings be-. 


came beggars—and the noble Pole supported his wife and 
her father in the infirmities of his age, by his basket-mak- 
ing industry. 


SINCERITY. 


Among the solid virtues which may both adorn and dig- 
nify the female character, that of sincerity should ever 
rank high. ‘There is no vice more contemptible than an 
evasive, equivocal and insincere manner. There is a 
charm in a straight-forward, truthful way of treating all 
subjects, that never fails to attract the regard and win the 
sympathies and affections of the man of sense and refine- 
ment. Insincerity is too often practised as a mere pas- 
time, as.a trick to deceive for the purpose of amusement. 
It'is always a dangerous expedient- Hearts have been 
broken and homes desolated, by a merely playful fraud. 
When anything occurs fortuitously which possibly may be 
misunderstood, or which it may be impossible satisfactori- 
ly to explain at the moment, much more is apt to be lost 
than gained by a quibble. Honest candor will eventually 
come out triumphant. 

The Empress Endocia, amidst all the grandeur of so 
elevated a station, Jed a very studious and philosophic 
life, and lived very happily, until a trifling accident ex- 
posed her to the jealousy of her husband. 

The Emperor, it is said, having sent her an apple of 
extraordinary size, she sent it to Paulinus, whom. she re- 





spected on account of his learning, Paulinus, not knowing: 


from whom it came, presented it to the Emperor, who 
soon after seeing the Empress, asked her what she had 


done with the apple. Eudoeia, being apprehensive of * 


raising suspicious in her husband, if she should tell him 
that she had given it to Paulinus, very unwisely declared 
that she had eaten it. Her confusion may well be imag: 
ined, when the Emperor produced the apple, and indig- 
nantly gave vent to his suspicions of the motives which 
had led to the present, and her disingenous concealment 
of it. He ordered the unhappy man to, be put to death ; 
but allowed his wife to. retire to Jerusalem, where she 
spent many years in the most irreproachable manner, and 
was distinguished by. her acts of charity and benefi- 
cence. : 





Timery Resuxe.—One Sunday, a lady called to her 


little boy who was tossing marbles on the side walk, to 
come into the house. “ Don’t you know you shouldn’t 
be out there, my son? Go into. the back yard, if you 
want to play marbles—it is Sunday.” " 

“ Well, yes. But ain’t it Sunday in the back yard, 
mother 1?” 
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Editorial. 
THE CAPTIVE SAILOR. 


“Wilful persons never want woe,” was the exclamation, in 
later life, of one whose own history had made him well acquaint- 
ed with the truth of that proverb. His name was Robert Dru- 
ry, and in the recklesness of youth, he broke from the kind re- 
straints of home to rove upon the sea. At the age of fourteen 
he was on board the merchant-ship De Grace, in the year 1702, 
bound from the East Indies to London, when the ship was 
wrecked on the island of Madagascar. 

The chief, who ruled at that time over that part of the island, 
caused all the.companions of young Drury to be massacred in 
the most barbarous manner before’ his eyes, and he himself was 
reduced to the most painful slavery in the service of the grand- 
son of the chief. Escaping from his master, and seeking to 
reach St. Augustine Bay, he gives the following statement con- 
cerning one of his adventurest * As I was searching for a prop- 
er place to wade through, or swim over a river to which I came, 
I spied a large alligator.’ I still walked upon the banks, and in 
a short time saw three more., This was a mortifying stroke to 
me, and almost disappointed me. I went on till I came to a 
shallow place, where I entered the river about ten yards; but 
seeing an alligator making toward me, I ran directly back. He 
pursued me till I got into very shallow water, and then he turn- 
ed back into the deep, for they willinever attack a man near the 
shore. It nettled me to be stopped by a river that was scarce 
an hundred yards over. At length 'T recollected that in Bengal, 
where there ate the largest alligators in the world, fires are oflen 
made on the head and stern of the boat, so that they pass the 
rivers in safety. Distress puts a man’s invention on the rack. 
Something, thought I, like this must be done; for it was to no 
purpose to stay there, neither could I go back. So making 
choice of a stick for a firebrand, I cut it into long splinters, and 
waited till it grew dark; then, after 1 had bound my two fire- 
sticks to the top of one of my Jances, I went into the water, and 
recommending myself to the care‘of Providence, turned upon 
my back and swam over, with»my two lances and hatchet in one 
hand, and my fire-brand burning im the other, my garment being 
twisted and tied fast about my loins, untroubled by the alliga- 
tors.” 

While Drury was residing at a seaport on the western coast, 
and anxiously looking out for an opportunity of escaping from 
the island, an English ship arrived at the port in quest of a cargo 
of slaves. His master refused to sell him, or suffer him to go; 
but he endeavored to inform the captain of his situation by the 
following stratagem: “I took:a leaf,” he writes, “which was 
about two inches broad and a;foot and -a half long, and marked 
upon it these words: “ Robest Drary, son of Mr. Drury, living 
at the King’s Head im London; now a slave in the island of 
Madagascar, in the country of Youngoule.” I desired the fa- 
vor of one who was going to the sea-side, to deliver this leaf to 
the first ‘white man he saw; and when he returned, I asked him 
what answer he had brought. “None at all,” he replied, “ for 
I suppose he did not like it, for he threw the leaf away, though 
I am sure it was as good, if it was not better than that which 
you gave me; it is true J dropped yours, but then I pulled the 
best one I could find off: a ‘tree “My heart,” says Drury, 
“ was ready to break at this disappointment ; whereupon I turn- 
ed from'and went directly: into the’ woods, to give vent to my 
tears.” 

The way in which our young sailor finally escaped, we give 
in his own words :— al 

“] was sitting with my master one evening, when two men 
came in with a basket of palmetta leaves sewed up, and deliver- 
ed it to the chief, whoopened it, and finding a letter, asked the 
men what they meant by giving him that. “The captain,” they 
said, * gave it to us for your white man, but we thought proper 
to let you see it first.” “Pray?” said the chief, “ give it all to 
him. Here, Robin, your countrymen have sent you a present; 
what it is 1 do not know, ‘but it appears to me of very little val- 
ue.” Accordingly I touok the basket; and with the leer I 
fourid pens and ink, in order to my returning an answer. The 
superscription was this: “To Robert Drury, in the island of 
Madagascar.” 5 oe bt : 

I was so astonished that at first I had not power to open it, 
concluding it was a dream; but at length recovering from my 
surprise, after a little recollection I opened it, and found it came 
from Capt. Wm. Macket; the contenis were to the following 
effect : 

“That he had a letter on board from my father, with full in- 
structions, ss well!from him as the owriers of the vessel, to pur- 
chase'my liberty, cost what it .woulll; and in case I could not 
possibly come down myself, to send liim word the reason of it, 
and what measures he should take’ to serve me.” 

The chief was astonished to sve the joy depicted in the coun- 
tenance of young Drury ; and when informed of the intelligence 
contained in the letter, his eurprise at such a mode of conveying 
information was unbounded, and believed nothing but witchcraft 
could effect it. P 

The result was, that for a good English fowling-piece, young 
Drury was permitted to go, the-ehief promising to call the gun 
Robin, in remembrance of his slave, 

Thus, after fifteen year’s Captivity among a barbarous people, 
Drury was permitted to reach bis home in England, and to re- 
late his adventures and sufferings. 

It is painful to be compelted to, relate that this very man, not- 
withstanding all, he had himeelfsufferéd, ag a'captain and a 








slave, returned within two years to this same island as a slave- 
dealer; and, by the advantages he had of his long acquaintance 
there, was enabled to carry on this dreadful business with great 
success, Great numbers were doomed by his agency to a far 
worse bondage than he had himself escaped. One of his car- 
goes of these miserable beings he brought to Virginia, and sold 
them there. So reckless men may become of inflicting the mis- 
eries on others, they have so keenly felt themselves, and in the 
escape from which they have so greatly rejoiced. at gos 


WHAT KEEPS IT ALIVE? - 


The Yourn’s Companion has lived almost twenty-one years, 
during which time many other papers have been commenced 
and stopped, for want of support. It has required, every year, 
a large sum of money, to pay for paper, and types, and ink, and 
press-work, and pictures, and printers, and clerk, and rent and 
writers, without estimating the constant care and labor of the 
Editor—these expenses must be paid, whether he gets any com- 
pensation or not. Where does the money come from? What 
has kept it alive so long? It is not supported by the funds of 
any Society, for it is independent of all Societies, and must sup- 
port itself. May of the punctual ‘subscribers can say, “ Well, 
I have done my part—I have sent my dollar every year.” Yes, 
it is the punctual subscribers that have the credit of keeping the 
Companion alive—while the delinquent ones have been the 
drones that have eaten the honey, and brought-none to tho hive. 
There are a number of hundred dollars now due for the Com- 
panion, which in justice the Editor ought to have received be- 
fore this time. We hone all the drones will soon be numbered 
among the industrious bees, that bring honey to the hive. The 
Editor cannot call at the houses of so many people—neither can 
he find a Collector who will go such great: distances for such 
small sums. Now, any of our Subscribers can find a Post-Office. 
Let the delinquent ones enclose the sum due in a letter, and 
send it by mail—we will pay the postage on all letters enclosing 
money, and return a Receipt in the next paper. Then all those 
expenses will be paid—the Companion will still live, without 
the help of Advertisements, (which would fill its columns and 
diminish its usefulness,) and the Editor will have something left 
to live upon. 

We wish all our young readers who do not. know that their 
paper is paid for in advance, would read this article to somebody 
who ought to pay it. 
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Dariety. 


PLEASING INCIDENTS. 


A kind and good, as well as a distinguished man, was the late 
Judge Smith, of New Hampshire. His interest in the young, 
his power of entertaining them, and his familiar intercourse with 
them, form to our view one of the pleasantest features of his 
character. In this respect, he was like Chief Justice Marshall. 
An interesting fact or two will illustrate this : 

A lady, at whose house he was, asked her daughter, about 
three years old, to go to another room for her father. “TI will,” 
she said, “ when Judge Smith is not here.” 

A little fellow, just beginning to talk, was so entertained by 
him that every time he paused, he called out—* Man, talk more; 
man, talk more!” 

Another girl, with whom he had been playing and talking 
some time, being asked to go out with her mother said—* No, 
no; I want to stay here; I want to hear what he will say next!” 











This pleasant and simple character of the Judge is well ex- 
emplified in an incidental picture which is drawn of his cham- 





ber, with a little child of dissolute and vicious parents, sleeping 
in her little crib, in one corner of it. ‘The sight of the little 
creature,” says his biographer, “seemed to double the enjoy- 
ment of his own comforts. When he saw her put to bed at 
night in her flannel night gown, or dressed in the morning be- 
fore the cheering wood-fire, he always manifested the liveliest 
pleasure; exclaiming again and again— A brand snatched from 
the burning! a brand snatched froin the burning” 
— 


DESTROY IT NOT. 


Some years ago, says the Rev. William Jay, I had in my gar- 
den a tree that never bore. One day when I was going down 
with the axe in my hand to fell it, my wife met me in the path- 
way, and pleaded for it, saying: Why the spring is now very 
near, stay and see whether there may not be some change, and 
if not, you can deal with it accordingly. 

As I had never repented following her advice, I yielded to it 
now—and what’ was the consequence? In a few weeks the 
tree was covered with blossoms, and in a few weeks more it-was 
bending with fruit. Ah! said I, this shonld teach me: I will 
learn a lesson from hence not to cut down too soon—that is, not 
to consider persons incorrigible or abandoged too soon, so as to 
give up hope, and the use of means and prayer in their behalf. 

— 


“DONT WORRY.” 


When Bulstrode Whitelocke was embarking as Cromwell's 
envoy to Sweden in 1653, he was much disturbed in mind as he 
rested in Harwich on the preceding night, which was very 
stormy, while he reflected on the distracted state of the nation. 
It happened that a confidential serv int slept in an adjacent bed, 
who, finding that his master could not sleep, at length said, 
“Pray, sir, will you give me leave toaskjyou a question?” “ Cer- 
tainly.” “Pray, sir, don’t you think that God governed the 
world very well before you came into it?” “Undoubtedly.” 
“ And pray, sir, don’t you think he will govern it quite as well 
when you are gone out of it?” “Certainly.” “Then sir, pray 
excuse me, but don’t you think you may trust him to govern it 
quite as well as long as you live?” Tw this question White- 
locke had nothing to reply; but turning himself about, soon fell 
fast asleep till he was summoned to embark. 

paid. Ped Oa 2, 

One of the greatest obligations of man is, to augment to the 

greatest extent possible, his power of doing good. 


Poetry. 
WHERE PEOPLE GO WHEN THEY ARE DEAD. 


A FACT VERSIFIED. 


It was about the evening hour, 

An evening mild and blest, 
When, wearied out with mirth and noise, 
Around a grave three little boys 

Had sat them down to rest. 











Ahove this calm and simple spot 
Some feeling hearts had wept, 

For underneath the daisied sod 

On which these joyous urchins trod, 
A little maiden slept. 


“J wonder,” cried one tiny lad, 

With something of a sigh, 
‘‘Where people go when they are dead; 
To Heaven, little Ellen said ; 

She seemed to long to die. 


“She feared not death, and yet to me 
It seems a dreadful thing 

To leave this glad green earth of ours, 

To see no more its streams and flowers, 
Nor hear the throstle sing.” 


The thoughts of little Ellen’s fate 
by Had caused his heart to weep; 
Upon his arm he laid his brow, 
And sheltered by the hawthorn bough, 
He sobbed himself to sleep. 


Big with emotions new and strange, 
is playmates watched awhile, 
And as they pensively sat by, 
They said that once they heard him sigh, 
And once they saw him smile. 


And when they gazed into his face, 
Impatient with delay, 
He neither spake, nor breathed nor stirred, 
For with that plaintive sigh they heard, 
His spirit passed away. 
_—_——__ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


If a little lamb should stray 
From the Shepherd’s fold away, 
He would seek it all the day, 
Till he found it, and would bring 
Back the little wandering thing, 
Which would wander still, and go 
Further from its quiet home, 
Nor return again, nor know 
All its dangers, but would roam 
Till hunger, or the stormy blast, 
Or beasts devoured it at last. 


Such is Jesus, Shepherd kind: 
Children are his lambs whieh stray, 
And he seeks the lost to find, 
Watching for them all the day. 
You he brought to this his fold, 
Here to you his love is told; 
You he sought, and led you here, 
Is not such a Saviour dear ? 
’T was for you, his lambs, he died, 
Cruelly was, crucified. 
What can you to Jesus give ? 
What return upon your part ? 
He who died that you may live, 
Give him what he asks, your heart. 
Honor him in‘all you do, 
Hear his word and keep his ways, 
Do his will and speak his praise, 
Love him as he now loves you. 
(London) Sunday School Magazine. 











